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was born in Seville, travelled in Italy, on his return became
royal historiographer, an office which he retained under Queen
Isabella, whose court he frequented, and spent the last dozen
years of his life in his native town composing his chronicle. He
was thus an Andalusian, and he lived among the men, whose
exploits he described. He claims, indeed, to have been one of
the two officers appointed by King Ferdinand to see that the
captured prince of Gambia was released and returned to his
own country (doc. 84). His writings were not free from national
prejudice, and he did not love the Portuguese. But he was an
educated man, a fluent writer, and, within limits, a truthful one.
He generally avoided fantastic exaggerations of the kind made,
for example, by his countryman Pulgar, who went so far as to
claim that some Andalusian fishermen, driven out of their usual
course by a contrary wind, had by accident discovered the gold-
bearing region of Mina (doc. 79). The relevant chapters in
Palencia's chronicle may accordingly be accepted as a fairly
true record of the achievements of the Andalusians in Guinea
during the war of Castilian succession.
IMPORTANCE OF THESE VOYAGES WITH REFERENCE TO THE DIS-
COVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. The importance of these voyages
lies not so much in the voyages themselves, or even in their con-
tribution to our knowledge of contemporary conditions on the
West African coast (which contribution is not great), as in the
light which they shed upon the sequence of events leading up
to the first voyage of Columbus. They make it abundantly clear
that the Columbine voyage of 1492 was not the result of a sudden
resolve, on the part of Ferdinand and Isabella, to take a hand in
oversea exploration. Castile had already been engaged in dis-
covery for more than fifty years, her sailors from Andalusia
having been feeling their way cautiously, but steadily and per-
sistently, in the wake of the Portuguese, south-westwards to-
wards, and perhaps beyond, the African islands, and southwards
beyond Cape Bojador. But she had found, after repeated efforts,
that, save in the Canaries, she could not overcome the ruthless
opposition of her rival, Portugal, whose rulers were determined
at all costs to prevent others from sailing to the parts of her
oversea empire in Guinea. Nevertheless, if during the colonial